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SPECIFICS FOR PEACE. 


Tue object of Peace is simple and well-defined,—the entire abo- 
lition of the custom of War, or the prevalence of Peace among all 
nations as their permanent policy ; but it is amusing to observe what 
a variety of means different classes of men prescribe as either in- 
dispensable, or best adapted to secure this end, and betray, in these 
specifics, their respective peculiarities of temperament, education 
and general reasoning. ‘To few, if any, of these specifics, con- 
sidered in themselves and their place, would we object ; but we pro- 
test against insisting upon any one of them to the exclusion or 
undervaluing of all the rest. 

One of these classes tell us to rely on the gospel. That atone, 
say they, can ever do the work; and hence the only or the most 
efficacious co-workers in this cause, are pastors and churches at 
home, and missionaries abroad, the Bible, Tract, and kindred Soci- 
eties, seeking to bring men every where under the power of the gos- 
pel. Here are the true peace societies, such alone as God will 
ever crown with complete success for the world’s pacification. 

Now, there is much truth in this; and the chief error lies in the 
assumption that the gospel can ever abolish war, or any other 
great evil, without a direct, specific application to the case. It is 
indeed God’s chosen remedy for the world’s moral maladies ; but, 
like all other remedies, it must be rightly applied before it can 
effect a cure; and the whole aim of the peace movement is merely 
to secure such an application of the gospel to war. How else can 
it ever abolish this custom’? By such influences as it has been 
exerting? Why, the gospel has been for fifteen centuries preached 
after a sort to nations reputedly Christian, and still is Christendom 
not only bleaching with the bones of millions slaughtered in this 
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very century, but bristling at this hour with three millions of 
bayonets ready for mutual butchery ! 

Another class, not very different from the foregoing, bid us make 
all men Christians, as the only way to peace among nations. It is 
pretty certain, however, that men must be converted to a higher 
kind of Christianity than that which has so long permitted its 
votaries to plunder, and shoot, and stab one another by millions, 
and then return solemn thanks to their common God and Re- 
deemer for success in such deeds of mutual vengeance. If men 
were converted to the whole gospel, to its pacific as well as its other 
truths and duties, to such views and habits as made the early disci- 
ples refuse to fight, simply because they were Christians, they would 
of course abstain from war; or, if all mankind were brought fully 
under the general influences of Christianity without any very 
specific application to peace, we should expect to see wars cease 
ere long from the whole earth. But must our hopes of peace wait 
for such a result? Must all men be actually converted to God, 
and reach a high degree of Christian perfection, before nations can 
be persuaded to abstain from war ? 

Christian philanthropists have not been wont to reason thus on 
kindred topics. They did not wait for al/ to be converted, before 
they urged men to give up the intoxicating bowl, and sought the 
abolition of the slave-trade and slavery ; nor can we see any better 
reason why they should delay specific, associated efforts in the 
cause of peace, until all or even more men are converted to God,’or 
the mass of Christians reach any higher degrees of holiness. 

Others bid us wait for Christianity to accomplish our object as 
one of its general, incidental results. Such men generally care too 
little for peace to reason about it as they do upon kindred subjects. 
Who ever dreamed of waiting for the general influences of the 
gospel, without any specific application or effort for the purpose, to 
do away intemperance, or duelling, or the slave-trade? ‘True, we 
rely upon the influences of Christianity for the abolition of war ; 
but it is only upon these influences directly applied in the ways urged 
by the friends of peace. 

Some, however, go to the opposite extreme of insisting that men 
must embrace radical views of peace before war can ever be made 
to cease. Jadicalism is their nostrum, a sort of moral panacea. 
You must coincide pretty exactly with their views, or you are just 
no peace-man at all! ‘They regard the belief of war inconsistent 
with Christianity as indispensable to the abolition of this custom, 
and all lower views as of little or no avail. Channing, the Ameri- 
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can Erasmus of our cause, was never a real friend of peace; nor 
can we regard even Worcester and Ladd, though so long the cham- 
pions of peace, as much else than virtual abettors of war, until 
they came, after the lapse of five or ten years, to embrace the doc- 
trine of all war unchristian!—a doctrine which served only to 
make them better peace-men. Just as if there were no otker argu- 
ments for the abolition of this custom, or as if a man could oppose 
it for only one type of reasons! Others deem a belief in the strict 
iviolability of human life essential, and tell us we must oppose all 
taking of human life, or we shall not, when it comes to the test, 
condemn any war. Just as if a man must believe all use of alco- 
hol wrong, before he can be made to discard entirely the use of it 
as a beverage; or as if we must denounce all death-penalties, be- 
fore we can oppose duelling, assassination or piracy! Strange 
logic; and yet some of those who use it, deem themselves the 
simon-pures of peace, its only reliable friends. 

Still another class out-simon Simon himself, and tell us we must 
discard all penalties, all force, all government, before we can reach 
settled, permanent peace! ‘ The evil,’ say they, ‘lies in govern- 
ment itself. It claims the right of brute force, the power of life 
and death, for the accomplishment of its purposes. Here is the 
root of all war; and, so long as you retain civil government, you 
never can get rid of this custom.’ Here we reach the nadir of 
radicalism, the Ultima Thule of ultraism. We have actually met 
it in this precise form, and been explicitly told we must annihilate 
all human government before we can abolish war !—Of these last 
views, so “ultra beyond ultra,” as Mr. Ladd used to describe them, 
we shall take no further account in considering the specifics for 
peace. We simply mention here the fact of their existence in 


“ sporadic cases,” 


and wish not to be considered as including them 
in any of our subsequent references to the variety of expedients 
urged for the abolition of war. 

Now, if such extreme views are essential, in what year of the 
world is this custom to be abolished? If we must wait for the 
conversion of all men, or a majority of them, to the unlawfulness 
of all war, or the strict inviolability of human life, how long will it 
take to sweep war from the earth, or from Christendom alone? 
These strong views are much more prevalent in England and the 
United States than any where else ; but among their fifty millions, 
scarce one in a thousand, certainly not one in a hundred, believes 


either of these doctrines, and indefinite centuries must elapse be- 


’ 


fore we can hope to see them all, or any decisive majority of them, 
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embracing such radical views. They might, with comparative ease, Ee 
be persuaded to discard war on other grounds, and vast multitudes ; 
are ready to do so now; but we are considering the theory which 
requires the adoption of these extreme views as indispensable to 
peace. 
Let us see how any one of the sticklers for this theory would him- 
self act when put to the test. Let him circulate a petition for peace ; 
and will he ask none but radicals of his own stamp to sign it? Let 





him go before Parliament or Congress to influence the very men 
who are to decide the question of peace or war; and what argu- 
ments will he use with them? Will he dwell exclusively on the ab- 
stract wickedness of war, on the utter unlawfulness of all violent 
self-defence, on the strict inviolability of human life? Perhaps not 
one man in Congress or Parliament believes or respects either of 
these doctrines. Will he then waste his breath in urging what they 
all discard and despise? Will he not rather present such views as 
they can and will appreciate? There are arguments enough of 
this kind; and on these every man of sense would, in such a case, 
mainly dwell. But, if he would act thus with rulers, why not with 
the people? Why not, in each case alike, adopt the easiest, surest, 
shortest way to gain your object, a decisive verdict of mankind 
against the practice of nations settling their disputes by the sword ? 
Others still would leave all such discussions, and push at once to 
practical substitutes for war, such as stipulated arbitration, or a 
congress of nations. Substitutes of this sort we have urged from 
the first; and we shall continue to do so, until nations come to ad- 
just their difficulties, as individuals now do theirs, by some mode of 
amicable agreement between themselves, or of voluntary reference 
to umpires. But how can we best persuade them to adopt sub- 
stitutes like these as their common, permanent policy? They must 
see more clearly, and feel more deeply the guilt and evils of war, 
before they will begin to inquire in earnest for any method whatever 
of superseding its alleged necessity. Here is the starting-point of 
our labors; and here we must plant the main-spring or the lever of 





our whole enterprise, and expect the adoption of peaceful substi- 
tutes for war only from a general demand of the people, from a 
change of public opinion, that shall require a corresponding change 
in the international policy of Christendom. 

Here, then, comes another catholicon—the doctrine of Universal 
Brotherhood. I like the general idea very much, as one familiar to 
my mind, and dear to my heart; one that teems with high relations, 
and world-wide influences for good ; one that I have long cherished 
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and advocated as an auxiliary to peace; one, too, that will bear, 
like pure gold, to be hammered out, till it covers the whole surface 
of our common humanity. All this, and a great deal more, I can 
honestly say in its favor; but as a practical measure, or a system 
of instrumentalities for the promotion of peace, or any other single 
object, I hardly know what it means. It is a fine conception, but 
altogether too vague and broad for any specific purpose. It covers 
every thing in general, but fixes necessarily on nothing in particular. 
It is no more adapted to war than it is to famine or the slave-trade, 
and might as properly erect itself into a Bible or a Missionary 
Society, as into one for Peace. It is one of those vague, magnifi- 
cent generalities, which for a time enrapture persons of a sanguine, 
excitable temperament. I am glad to see it used as an argument 
for peace, and think it may be made for a time very useful in its 
way. Still, as a distinct enterprise, or a set of operations for the 
good of mankind, I should not know what to make of it. It may 
mean any one of twenty things, or all of them together ;—peace, 
or temperance, or anti-slavery, or free-trade, and I know not how 
many other things designed for the general good, for the welfare of 
the Universal Brotherhood, or any portion of them. 

Such are some of the specifics for peace; and, so far from op- 
posing or undervaluing any of them, we go for them all in their 
place, and merely insist that no one shall be allowed to exclude the 
rest. All are in some sense right, and each important in its sphere; 
and fain would we leave the way open for all that will, to urge each 
his favorite arguments and expedients for peace. There is room 
for them all, and need of them all. Then let those who think the 
gospel, in its general principles, a remedy for all evils, just apply it 
to this specific evil; let those who would first make men Christians, 
bring as many as possible to a pure Christianity ; let those who are 
strenuous for the most radical doctrines of peace,—I do myself be- 
lieve all war contrary to the gospel,—convert as many as they can 
to their principles ; let those who are most affected with the guilt 
or the evils of war, impress their own views upon all they can 
reach; let those who are most intent on practical substitutes for 
war, explain and enforce such substitutes to the utmost extent of 
their power; and, finally, let those who are delighted with the grand 
idea of universal brotherhood, turn this conception over and over 
in the kaleidoscope of their fancy, until they are dizzy with the 
dazzling splendors it shall pour upon their ravished vision. Give 
every one free scope, and let him, in his own favorite way, as best 
for himself, do what he can and will for peace. Lay every body 
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and everything undcr contribution to this blessed cause, and con- 
centrate all possible influences for such a change of opinion and 
feeling on the subject, as shall lead civilized, Christian nations to 
adopt some expedient for superseding the sword forever, and leaving 
their myriads to learn war no more. 


Re 


SOME ITEMS MORE ABOUT THE MEXICAN WAR. 


WE have in our last numbers given pretty full specimens of this nefa- 
rious war; but we cannot refrain from chronicling a few more. 


More azout VoLUNTEERS ON THEIR WAY TO THE War.—“Our stay 
in New Orleans,” says one of the men, as quoted in the Philadelphia North 
American, “has been a very disagreeable one, owing to the conduct of 
some outlaws, ‘the Killers’ in Capt. Hill’s company. By these acts, our 
regiment became the terror of every one. They entered the houses, turned 
out the owners and their families, and attempted indignities upon the 
females. On the evening of the 11th, they entered the house of a Frenchman, 
and broke into the chamber of his daughter, when he fired, and shot two of 
them. Captain Hill came up with a detachment of fifty men, and took the 
rest to prison. ‘The evening before we left New Orleans, they entered his 
tent, and attempted to murder him; but the guard fortunately came up and 
rescued him. The next day he threw up his commission, and left for Wash- 
ington. This state of things must now cease, as we are about entering the 
enemy’s country, where martial law will be strictly enforced, and those who 
mutiny, will be instantly shot.” 


More Ovrraces 1x New Orteans.—* On Friday evening,” says the 
N. O. Courier, Jan. 1847, “ one of the volunteers fired a pistol ball at the 
conductor of the Mexican rail-cars, which came near giving him a fatal 
wound, Some of the volunteers had taken possession, according to their 
custom, of two or three of the cars, answering the demand for payment with 
a pistol ball, as we have stated. 

On Saturday, a more dismal affair took place. About half past 6 o’clock in 
the evening of that day, several volunteers went to the cabaret and groce 
of Mr. Claude Martin, within the parish of St. Bernard, near the line of that 
of New Orleans. Martin, who is upward of 50 years of age, was behind 
his counter, and asked them if they wanted any thing. On their saying no, 
he commenced passing into an adjacent room, where his wife lay sick ; but 
he was struck with a pistol ball, and fell to the ground shot through the 
heart. There were three or four negroes present, who declared that the 
man who fired the shot instantly fled.” 


Ourraces aGainst Women 1n Mexico.—These we should expect, es- 
pecially in war, from such men as were scooped up from the grog- 
shops, brothels and other dirty holes of our cities; but we hardly anticipat- 
ed, from men on the spot, so frank and free a disclosure ef their villanies in 
this respect as is given in the following extract from a letter dated “ Ceral- 
vo, Jan. 4th, 1847.” “I must,” says the writer, “ devote one paragraph to 
a subject that I have too long neglected to allude to, and one that has given 
me great pain during my whole stay in Mexico; I mean the disreputable 
conduct of some of the volunteer troops. Below Mier, we met the 2d Reg- 
iment of Indiana troops, commanded, I believe, by Col. Drake. They 
encamped near our camp, and a portion of them were exceedingly irregular 
im their behavior, firing away their cartridges, and persecuting the Mexican 
families at a ranchero near by. ‘They were on their return from near Mon- 
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terey, where they had gone contrary to order, and where they had received 
positive orders to go back to the mouth of the Rio Grande. 

A large portion of their officers were behind, and the men were left to do 
pretty much as they pleased. On arriving at Mier, we learned from indis- 
putable authority, that this same regiment had committed, the day before, 
outrages against the citizens, of the most disgraceful character—stealing, 
or rather robbing, insulting the women, breaking into houses, and other 
feats of a similiar character. 

We have heard of them at almost every ranchero, up to this place. At 
Ceralvo, are two companies of an Ohio regiment (Col. Morgan’s regiment) 
to garrison the place. Gen. Taylor had issued proclamations, assuring the 
inhabitants of the towns in the conquered territory, that they should be pro- 
tected, and well treated by our troops. Since this place has been parca 
by volunteers, the families have been subjected to all kinds of outrages. 
At Punta Aguda it has been the same; and most of those who could go, 
have left their houses. Some have fallen into the hands of the Camanches, 
while flying from the persecutions of our volunteer troops. Recently the 
people here have received treatment from men stationed here, that negroes 
in a state of insurrection would hardly be gui , of. ‘The women have 
been repeatedly violated—{almost an every-day affair,) houses broken open, 
and insults of every kind have been offered to those whom we are bound by 
honor to protect. This is nothing more than a statement of facts. I have 
no time to make comments, but I desire to have this published. I have 
written it under the approval of Captain Thornton, Major Dix, Captain De 
Hart, Colonel Bohlen, Lieutenant Thorn, Mr. Blanchard, and my own sense 
of duty, and I am determined hereafter to notice every serious offence of 
the above-mentioned nature. ‘The American arms shall not be disgraced 
without the stigma falling on the guilty parties, if I can be instrumental in 
exposing them. It would be criminal in me to overlook these out- 
rages; and, for the sake of our national honor, as well as for that of the 
U.S. Army, I shall not do so.” 


How tHe Money Gors.—War is a sort of carcass on which the harpies 
of avarice and extortion expect of course to prey at will. Almost every 
body, in a time of war, calculates without scruple on making twice or 
thrice as much out of the Government as he would demand of an individ- 
ual. A correspondent at Washington, as specimens of this, refers to “two 
sales—the one of a propeller, where $29,000 was asked and obtained for 
a vessel previously offered for $15,000 at private sale, and the other where 
$40,000 were paid for an old steamboat, previously offered at $20,000, with 
repairs put upon it. These are examples of such common occurrence, that 
every man is now expected to make a good bargain out of ‘ Uncle Sam.’” 


Prorits on Boms-Suextis.—The Rochester Democrat says of the 
bomb-shells making at Albany, that they will cost the country $3.60 each, 
or $326,000. The cost to the maker is $1.75 each—his profit, $1.85, or a 
little more than 100 per cent. Pretty good profits. 

Monthly Pay of Officers—Major General, $376; Brigadier General, 246; 
Adjutant General, 183; Ist Assistant Adjutant General, 141; 2d Assis- 
tant Adjutant General, 98; Inspector General, 183; Quartermaster Gener- 
al, 246; Assistant Quartermaster General, 183; Deputy Quartermaster 
General, 162; Quartermaster, 141; Assistant Quartermaster, 98: Commis- 
sary General of Subsistence, 183; Assistant Commissary General, 162; 
Ist Commissary of Subsistence, 141; 2d Commissary of Subsistence, 98 ; 
Paymaster General, 208; Paymaster, 125; Surgeon General, 208; Sur- 
geons, 149; Assistant Surgeons, 125.—Ordnance Department.—Colonel, 
$183; Lieutenant Colonel, 162; Major, 141; Captain, 98; Ist Lieutenant, 
81; 2d Lieutenant, 81—Mounted Dragoons.—Colonel, $183; Lieutenant 
Colonel, 162; Major, 141; Captain, 106; Ist Lieutenant, 89; 2d Lieu- 
tenant, 89.— Artillery ; Infantry.—Colonel, $166; Lieutenant Colonel, 145; 
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Major, 129; Captain, 79; Ist Lieutenant, 69; 2d Lieutenant, 64. Besides 
this pay, they are allowed large sums in the form of rations, and other ex- 
tras, generally sufficient, we believe, for their current personal expenses. 


Fare or a Jersey Soiprer.—Soon after the commencement of the 
present war with Mexico, a young man named John Miller, a resident of 
Salem, enlisted in the U. S. Dragoons, and was sent to the seat of war. 
We have been shown the extract of a letter dated “Hospital, Matamoras, 
Dec. 22, 1846,” addressed by him to his mother, in Salem. He states that 
he was in the battle of Monterey on the second day (23d Sept.,) when a 
10 lb. howitzer shell, bursting over his head, killed two of his comrades 
outright, took off two of the middle fingers of his right hand, tore his right 
leg, and killed his horse. Soon after, he received a musket ball in his left 
breast, and another in the fleshy part of his left arm. While he was thus 
disabled, he was stabbed by a lancer in his left side. After lying three 
months in the Hospital at Matamoras, he at length became convalescent, 
and at the time of writing, he was daily expecting his discharge from 
service. Of course, he will be entitled to a pension of $8 a month. So 
much for glory.— Salem (West Jersey) Standard. 


Harp to cet Souprers For THis War.—On the spur of the first 
excitement, volunteers, especially from the South and South-West, rushed 
in crowds at the call of our government; and its official organ declared, 
that more than four times as many tendered their services as were 
wanted—200,000 to meet the requisition for 50,000. It seems, however, 
that the process of enlistment in the reewar army has all this time been 
very slow, less than 6,000 in all since last May; and it is extremely doubt- 
ful whether any considerable numbers would now respond to a call even 
for volunteers. Congress has tried every bait; but the fish, taught by the 
bloody experience of others, are quite shy of the hook. Never did any 
government offer so large bounties; and yet it is very difficult to procure 
men for the ten regiments recently authorized. by Congress. It is said “an 
occasional recruit is obtained ; but, all the enthusiasm shown one year ago 
has vanished, and the most urgent solicitations are used in all cases. The 
prediction of Mr. Calhoun about the difficulties of enlistment has already 
been realized, and the people do not respond to the calls made by the 
President. The ardor even of the volunteers is gone; and, with another 
year’s war, we must have conscription to fill our army, softened down for 
the people’s ears into drafting the militia.” To this, almost any war in our 
country must in a short time come; and when it does come to taking our 
respectable and thrifty citizens, our merchants and their clerks, our sub- 
stantial farmers and mechanics, the administration must put an end to the 
war, or the people will very soon put an end to the administration. 


Frerevines or tHe Mexicans.—* Gomez Farias,” says a gentleman, 
writing from Mexico, “is as much determined to prosecute the war, cost 
what it may, as Santa Anna himself is. On this subject, I believe every 
Mexican at present connected with the government, holds a like resolve. 
And this feeling will increase and strengthen every day, and acquire new 
force in the public mind at each movement of a hostile character of the 
troops of the United States. The word enemy is the only one by which 
the Americans can be properly designated here; for it would be difficult 
for me to explain to you the mortal hatred, and burning desire for ven- 
geance, which fires all Mexican bosoms. If the present state of things 
should continue for a year without any material change, I could foretell 
many unthought of evils to the United States.” 

Such, thus far, is the result of this war. It was sure, said its originators 
with undoubting confidence, to conciliate the Mexicans, and attach them 
to our government in preference to their own; but the uniform, universal 
effect has been to fill them with jealousy, hatred, and impatient, implacable 
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desires for vengeance. The war has fused the distracted, conflicting mil- 
lions of that republic, into a burning mass of animosity and revenge 
against us. Nor is it in our power, without adopting those pure, heaven- 
born principles of peace, which all our politicians of each party spurn with 
contempt, to win back the Mexicans from the deep-seated hostility of their 
feelings towards us. We may give them as much money, and make with 
them as favorable a treaty as we please, the present generation there will 
never forget nor ever forgive the outrages committed against them in this 
war. Here is an evil for which no remedy or atonement can be found; an 
evil not to be measured by any amount of dollars and cents; an evil that 
will cleave, like the damning leprosy of sin, to these republics for ages to 
come, and probably become the remote cause of war for centuries, unless 
nations should sooner discard this brutal method of settling their disputes, 
and venting their bad passions. 


DEMONSTRATIONS OF THE WaR Sprrit.—We might fill our whole num- 
ber with these ; but we will give only a part of what we chanced to find in 
one number of the Boston Post. 

“ Well done, Marblehead.—On Thursday evening a full and enthusiastic 
meeting was held in the Lyceum Hall, at Marblehead, in aid of the volun- 
teers for Mexico. Addresses were delivered by Col. Cushing, Lieut. Col. 
Wright and Maj. Abbot, of the Massachusetts regiment of volunteers, and 
Capt. Carrol, of Marblehead. One hundred dollars were collected in the 
meeting, and a committee was appointed to obtain subscriptions from the 
citizens generally.” This in a place for whose impoverished and suffering 
inhabitants thousands of dollars were lately collected abroad! 

“Compliments to the Brave.—At a missionary meeting held in the Methodist 
church, on Monday night, funds were raised for making Gen. Taylor, 
Colonel Campbell, Col. Anderson, Capt. Cheatham and Capt. Foster, life- 
members of the Conference Missionary Society. These compliments will 
be duly appreciated by the brave officers who are winning laurels on the 
field of battle”—.Vashville Union. 

“ Adjutant Davis of the Massachusetts Regiment.—We saw yesterday a 
splendid sword, presented by the ‘ Doylestown Grays’ to an old member of 
that patriotic corps, Adjutant W. W. H. Davis, of the Massachusetts regi- 
ment of volunteers for Mexico. Adjutant Davis is a son of Gen. John 
Davis, surveyor of this port, and we feel convinced will never disgrace the 
name he bears, or dishonor his arms on the battle field. The finishing of 
this splendid instrument was executed for the Grays by Miss J. V. Merrick, 
of this city, after which she expressed the patriotic hope ‘that it would be 
wielded in victorious battles, and its owner be present at the capture or 
death of Santa Anna.’ ”—Pennsylvanian. 


Consistency !—War plays some strange tricks with men’s characters. 
Mr. Wright, now Lieutenant Colonel of the Massachusetts volunteers for 
the Mexican war, was a few years since a staunch advocate of the inviola- 
bility of human life; and the Colonel of that same regiment, once a 
scholar, a statesman, an ambassador to China, but now the leader of a 
gang hired on purpose to go and butcher men, women and children in 
Mexico,— “ Lucifer, son of the morning! how art thou fallen! ”— used, 
when addressing a literary society in Brown University, eight years ago, 
the following language, as full of truth as of beauty, and implicitly 
branding his present business as brutal or insane :— 

“ Ambition, interest, revenge, rouse the ever-watchful passions within 
us; the trumpet sounds to arms, and its notes thrill through the kindling 
frame ; all the surpassing pomp of martial glory glitters before us, to daz- 
zle the senses, and to madden the soul; ‘the rapture of strife’ burns in 
our bosoms, and the emulous love of glory hurries us forward into the 
field, where Death gathers his great harvest, and Havoc lords it over the 
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smoke and the clash of battle. We resemble the bull in the Spanish 
arena, phrenzied by the scarlet shawl that is fluttered before him, and 
rushing blindly on the knife of the matador. We resemble the race-horse 
in other countries of Europe, where he is placed on the course unincum- 
bered by bridle or rider, but with streaming ribbons on his head, and 
little bells with jagged points suspended over his back. He might, if he 
would, stand still at the starting post, for there is nothing to force him from 
it; but the bugles ring—the gazing mu!titudes shout—he is animated or 
startled by the sights and sounds about him—he begins to move—his move- 
ment shakes the bells, which jingle in his ears, and prick his flanks—and 
he dashes forward in the race for life and death, self-impelled, and self- 
spurred to the goal. Is NoT THIS A TRUE PICTURE OF OUR OWN LIVES? 
Are we not also in the sanguinary wars which from time to time convulse the 
world, the se!f-immolated victims of our own headlong passions, and un- 
reasoning animal instincts? Oh, when will civilized communities learn 
that war, even upon those rare occasions when it is hallowed by a just and 
high cause, is after all but a necessary crime, and the scourge of our kind! 
When will they conspire, not in overreaching and encroaching one upon the 
other, but in bringing their choicest oblations, the flowers and fruits with 
which the bounteous hand of Heaven begems the unspoiled earth, and the 
aspirations of a fraternal concord, to lay them lovingly together on the altar 
of Peace?” 


TESTIMONY FROM THE WEST RESPECTING THIS War.—The West was 
the very hotbed of this war; and yet we hear now from that section reports 
like the following in the N. Y. Tribune :—* A friend, who spent the last 
winter in travelling through the south and south-west, informs us that the 
detestation with which the present war on Mexico is regarded in that quar- 
ter, is by no means adequately expressed by the whig journals of that region. 
The war is in truth nearly as unpopular there as in the Free States—openly 
denounced by the mass of the whigs, and covertly disliked and condemned 
by a great portion of the opposite party. 

He says that the demoralizing influences of this war can never be ade- 
quately realized by those who have not personally observed them. He was 
at different ports on the Mississippi when the troops despatched last fall and 
winter to the Rio Grande were mustered into service. They were mostly 
young men, from 20 to 22 years of age, apparently (the rank and file) sons 
of the poorer farmers and mechanics of the interior. They were inthe main 
a good-looking, well-behaved body when they arrived, but the lessons of 
the camp gave a rapid growth to vice, and the week after they received 
their bounty-money was too generally a week of drunkenness and dissipation. 
The sobriety of few was proof against the exposures and excitements of 
their novel mode of life. 

The mortality induced among them by casualties and dissipation was 
frightful. Of a Mississippi company—not full at first—ten had been bu- 
ried before they reached New Orleans. At that place they were camped 
ina swampy locality, through days and nights of incessant rain, which 
converted the ground beneath them intoa slough. Some had their blankets 
washed away from the places where they attempted to sleep. Death of 
course was busy among them, and by the time they had reached the Rio 
Grande, one-third of the whole number had been swept away, without see- 
ing the face of a Mexican. 

On all the western waters, but especially about New Orleans, the num- 
ber of discharged soldiers, disabled by wounds or diseases, was appalling. 
Their money had all gone to the sutler and whiskey-seller, but they had 
been provided with some sort of a conveyance as far home as New-Orleans, 
whence they— 


‘The broken tools that tyrants cast away,’ 
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were begging their way onward as they could, too happy if they should be 
enabled by any means to reach their several homes. Such is infernal War.” 


Warriors aBoveE Law.—It is curious and instructive to mark the 
lurking despotism of war in the movements of its agents. In Gardiner, 
Mass., there was lately a drunken riot, and several persons were arrested, 
and bound over for trial. “Two of the defendants,” says the Worcester 
Fountain, “ were soldiers lately enlisted for the Mexican war, under Capt. 
Bodfish of this town, who was present at the trial, aiding and assisting in 
their defence. The testimony against these two was so clear and conclu- 
sive, that the only point urged in their defence was, that, as they were U. S. 
soldiers, they ought not to be amenable to the civil law of the land, but 
should be turned over to their commanding officer to be dealt with accord- 
ing to the rules of martial law. This position, however, not being satisfac- 
tory to the court, they were treated as above mentioned.” 

Martial law! what is that? A suspension of all ordinary laws, and the 
substitution of a virtual despotism, the mere will of a military commander. 





PUBLICATIONS ON PEACE. 


A Great deal has been published, as well as preached, on this subject 
the past year; but our limits, hitherto filled with other matter, still forbid 
our copying more than brief, meagre specimens from a part of these publi- 
cations. It will be noted, as a significant and hopeful fact, that Christian 
ministers have been the prominent champions of this cause; one fact, 
among a multitude of others, going to refute the stale slander, that min- 
isters never have done, and never will do, any thing for peace. 


I, Pies ror Peace: a Sermon by Danrex Suarp, D. D., Pastor of the 
Charles St. (Baptist) Church, Boston. 


‘The venerable preacher urges his plea for peace by this simple but 
strong chain of argument,— 


1, ‘ Because war settles no principles. 

2. Because war causes an enormous waste of property, exhausting indi- 
vidual and national resources. 

3. Because war is contrary to the spirit of humanity and benevolence. 

4. Because many of the assoeiations and influences of armies are im- 
moral and degrading.’ 


Province anp Power oF THE Pou.prt.—* Although a minister of the 
gospel may not, without stepping out of his place, discuss party questions ; 
yet he may, and ought to, discuss those Christian principles which are appli- 
cable to government, its movements and measures; and it should, on all 
moral questions, seek to give a direction to public opinion. If need be, it 
should stir up the public mind in regard to long perpetuated evils. It is its 
province to endeavor, by reasons and appeals derived from the New Testa- 
ment, to set all parties right on public morals, where many of all parties 
are wrong. 

“In these respects, in all past times, the pulpit has done much to elevate 
the character and to improve the condition of Christian nations. It has 
taught and strenuously urged the practice of truth, justice and kindness ; it 
has advocated the principles of civil and religious freedom ; it has pleaded 
the cause of the poor slave ; nay, it has done more than any other single 
instrumentality, to break the fetters of the bondman, and bid the oppressed 
be free. So in regard to war, it has softened the barbarities of savage war- 
fare. It has lessened, by its gentle, yet powerful councils, the frequency of 
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human contests. And it bids fair, by its direct and indirect influences, to 
hasten on that blessed period when the nations of the earth shall learn war 
no more.” 

War wo Criterion or Ricut.—“It never had the converting power 
to make wrong right, nor right wrong. It neither creates nor settles any 
laws of justice, fairness or truth. It may dispose the weaker nation, <fter 
enduring indescribable miseries, defeat and mortification, to negotiate, and 
be willing to take any thing or nothing from the victor. But years of 
fighting, and immense loss of life and treasure. do not throw a ray of light 
on what would have been equitable, and reasonable, and candid for either 
nation to have done before the contest commenced. Nor will there be the 
least probability, that the dispute will be settled with a tithe of the fair- 
ness, after years of bloodshed, that it might have been ere the sword was 
unsheathed. Might becomes right. The victorious become arrogaut, and 
the subdued, supple and cringing. A sense of injury, maddened into re- 
venge, disposes the conquerer to humble his enemy ; and the vanquished, 
though biting his lips with rage, submits to the most humiliating terms of 
peace. After being strained and drained ww the utmost, where is now all 
that blustering about national honor? All is quiet and submissive. There 
is desolation enough ; but no rejoicing, except that peace has come on 
any terms. 

“T know, indeed, that war is considered as an appeal to the God of bat- 
tles; but whether Mars, or the God of peace, be intended, the appeal is 
equally irrational and unscriptural. The Father of our race has instituted 
no such brutal means to decide questions of right. 'To my mind a victory 
proves nothing, except that the victorious had some advantages, either as 
to position, numbers, skill, firmness, or death-daring resolution. It is true, 
that a sense of deep and wide-spread injuries, the remembrance of oppres- 
sions long endured, and a determination to throw off a galling yoke, may 
inspire a small army with such desperate bravery, that it shall conquer a 
much larger one. I maintain, nevertheless, that success is no proof of jus- 
tice. The Almighty has not engaged to defend the right in battle. He 
has no where given the assurance that, if we appeal to arms, he will assist 
those who have right on their side, to kill the most men, to destroy the 
most ships, and to sack and burn the most cities, and thus tn gain their 
cause. No! these are not the weapons that he honors. If governments 
will use swords instead of remonstrances, and guns instead of arguments, 
and privateering in preference to arbitration, then may they look for suc- 
cess, not from a Being of infinite benevolence, but from mustering for the 
death-strife the most formidable array of forces, under the most promising 

sition for victory. Then if triumph come, let it be ascribed to the evil one, 

ut not to that good Being who can have no pleasure in the cries of the 
wounded, the groans of the dying, or the wailings of bereaved relatives, as 
they mourn over their sons and husbands and brothers slain in battle. The 
Savior, in his allusions to this subject, gives no intimation that omnipotence 
will favor even the cause of justice, which is sought to be maintained by 
fighting.” 

Tue Wickepness oF War.—It is directly opposed to the spirit of 
Christianity. It has its orgin in pride, ambition, jealousy and revenge. 
There is in the aggressors the entire absence of meekness, patience, forbear- 
ance and forgiveness. 

“A nation that goes to war, except for absolute self-defence, takes counsel 
of its worst passions. Its thirst for aggrandizement, its jealousy of a sup- 
posed rival, its prejudices and antipathies, nay, its own sectional or party 
interests, may lead to measures which shall embroil it in a war. But in all 
these promptings, what is there, I ask, of humanity, of benevolence, or of 
justice? The Savior warned his disciples against the revengeful and 
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cruel maxims of a former age. “It hath been said, an eye for an eye, and 
a tooth for a tooth; but I say unte you, that ye resist not evil; but who- 
soever shall smite thee on the right cheek, turn to him the other also. It 
hath been said, thou shalt love thy neighbor, and hate thine enemy. But 
I say unto you, love your enemies, bless them that curse you, and do good 
to them that hate you, and pray for them that despitefully use you and perse- 
cute you; that ye may be the children of your Father who is in heaven ; 
for he maketh his sun to rise on the evil and on the good, and sendeth rain 
on the just and on the unjust.” Who does not perceive that all the teach- 
ings of Christ, as well as the entire spirit of the gospel, are at variance with 
the custom and spirit of war ? 

The New Testament instructs all nations to consider themselves as the 
children of the same common Parent. They may speak different languages, 
live in different latitudes, have a different complexion, and be separated by 
mountains, rivers or oceans ; yet they are all of one blood, and should live 
in love towards one another. It tells us, “If it be possible, live peaceably 
with all men.” Now,how can a man plunge his sword into the body of his 
fellow-man, how can fleet meet fleet, and legion meet legion, in fierce and 
fatal combat, and yet be meek, and loving, and full of humanity ? 

And it should never be forgotten, that war not only originates in wrong 
passions, but it always inflames and extends them. War may indeed be 
the result of a cold-hearted, calculating, selfish policy. It may originate 
with a few politicians, who have some sinister ends to accomplish by stir- 
ring up national hatred and strife. They have no particularly hot feeling 
on the subject; they have ne malice or revenge; but they imagine it would 
raise their fortunes by increasing the value of uncultivated lands in which 
they have been speculating ; and they suppose it would strengthen their 
perty. And for such unworthy and merely personal objects they are will-- 
ing to involve their country in all the horrors of war. 

But secretly and coolly as the plot has been Jaid, so soon as the blow is 
struck, and a fierce contest ensues, and the cry of victory or defeat comes: 
on the gale, then are all the baleful passions roused. If there be a defeat, 
then is there a determination to recover lost honor by another battle. If 
there be a victory, the temptation is almost irresistible to pursue the triumph 
and to prostrate the foe. 

Then the stories that come, of ferocious cruelties in the field of battle, 
and savage treatment of prisoners, excite the most deadly hatred, and create 
a maddening thirst for the conquerors’ blood. Nor does the enmity sub- 
side for years. T'wo or three generations may have to pass away before 
the animosity and revenge are cooled which the war had kindled. The sad 
tales of fathers, husbands and sons, slain in fierce encounters, are repeated 
to children’s children, with every aggravating circumstance; and they are 
taught to hate the nation whose warriors had committed these ferocious 
deeds. Although seventy years have elapsed since the war of the Revolu- 
tion commenced, yet the nation has but recently recovered from the bitter 
and somewhat angry and prejudiced remembrance of the privations, hardships 
and unnecessary cruelties of that long protracted contest. If such, then, are 
the atienttnte and enduring consequences of war, who would not be for 
peace: 


Il. Tue Means or Peace: a Sermon by D. H. Riwpte, D. D., Pastor: 
of the Third Presbyterian Church, Pittsburg, Pa. 


These means, as enumerated by Dr. Riddle, are— 


1. The power of the Gospel rightly applied to the case. 
2. A more entire and general incorporation of God’s law in the inter- 
national jurisprudence of the world. 
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3. A better acquaintance with the numberless evils of war ;—a topic dis- 
cussed at considerable length, and with much force. 

4. Disabusing the public mind of the delusions now so generally preva- 
lent on the subject of war. More than half a dozen of these delusions are 
briefly stated, and strongly refuted. 

5. The progress of general improvement, but especially in the engines 
of destruction ciaphagel in war. 

6. A right direction of educational influences. 


Here is a noble outline of thought for a peace discourse, and well has 
the author filled it up; but we have room for only a few specimens. 


War-pe.vusions.—* War is inevitable. Peace principles are impracti- 
cable. War is sanctioned by the Bible. War must be right, for good men 
have been soldiers. We must wait till the millennium, then wars will 
cease. War kills off the vicious and degraded. War ae opportunity 
for displaying great character and securing national glory !—These and 
kindred delusions have long kept hold of human breasts. They are the 
strongholds of the devil. They must be demolished, or wars will not cease. 
is in every sphere of life must play their batteries, be they great or 
small, on them, till they are destroyed. What are the victims of slavery, 
intemperance, licentiousness, er all of them combined, compared with this 
one, whose name is legion, and whose victims are beyond the power of 

res to compute! If any of these delusions exist or operate in your 
heart, fellow Christian or fellow sinner, away with them at once and for- 
ever. And when you find them in others, be they great or small, pigmies 
or giants, stand up, be a man, speak out, or cease to call yourself a Ch: i 
tian or a philanthropist! In this respect, the pulpit, it is to be feared, has 
not been faithful in pouring the light of truth into these popular delusions. 
‘The Christian pulpit might change public opinion in so large a portion of 
the world in fifty — that an army could not be raised, or a war carried 
on, for want of soldiers to fight.’ If ministers had, in this respect, done 
their whole duty, would the sons of Christians, of elders, and even of cler- 
gymen, be panting for the work of carrying an aggressive war into the 
territories of a neighboring nation?” 


WAR RIGHTLY UNDERSTOOD.—* But war gives opportunity for displaying 
and developing great character, and securing national glory! Great char- 
acter, indeed! How awfully perverted the human heart must be to call any 
thing great, which involves so much crime as war! Alexander the Great, 
interpreted by the Spirit of God, would be, the Great Robber. Napoleon 
the Great, as denominated by the impartial judgment of Heaven, would be, 
the Great Butcher. ‘Let robbery and piracy become as popular, and they 
would give as great an opportunity for displaying the same talents and 
qualities. Modern warfare is a popular, refined, legalized mode of robbery 
and murder, preceded by a proclamation.’ ” 


PEACE NECESSARY TO THE MILLENNIUM.—“ But we must wait till the 
milennium, then wars will cease. This isa pitiable delusion. Just the 
reverse is true. The millennium will only come, when war and all other 
works of the devil, and forms of human sin, cease from the earth. What 
is the millennium? and how is it to be brought about? It is holiness 
in all hearts; Christianity touching and transforming all human rela- 
tions! It is to be brought about, aecording to the Bible plan, by the 
— of active Christianity, the instrumentality of warm hearts and fearless 

ands. Right principles, beginning with the ‘few noble,’ enlightened and 
influential, are to go forth to leaven the mass with the light and love of 
millennial purity. You and I, fellow Christians, ought to live in the light 
of the millennium now, and diffuse its influence; and never will it come 
till individual Christians bring it about by exemplifying and diffusing the 
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spirit of Christ. Good and true hearts must imbibe the very spirit of the 
millennial period, and stand up for the defence and diffusion of the right 
standard ; and many must wear out, and die, or it will never come. Wait- 
ing for the millennium, for war, or any other great and organized system of 
iniquity to cease, is like the sinner’s waiting God’s time: In both cases, 
‘now is the accepted time’—now, while life lasts, for the night cometh— 
now is our time to work.” 


War Osgstructive To Misstons.—“*In regard to the great work of 
sending the gospel to the heathen, besides the impoverishing influences 
of war, which dry up the resources of benevolence, will Christians be 
likely to pause and think of the heathen, or of sending them salva- 
tion, while engaged in dealing damnation to their brethren? Or if 
they should, will the gospel be likely to benefit pagan lands, in the hands 
of ambassadors from nations at the time engaged in imbruing themselves 
in each other’s blood? It is almost inconceivable, with what bitter preju- 
dice Christian wars fill the heathen mind. They deem Christianity a re- 
ligion of blood, its pretensians of peace, as arrant hypocrisy ; they hate it, 
scorn it, arm themselves against it, because the wars of Christians, like the 
drunkenness and licentiousness of sailors, have so fearfully belied Christian- 
ity. They say, if this be Christianity, we want no such bloody religion.” 


EpvucaTION MUST BE MADE A Hanpmarp oF Peacre.—* A great many 
families are deeply implicated in war, and the system connected with it, 
by the fact that their kindred are officers, subsist and are honored and dis- 
tinguished by the existence, the organizations and preparations of war. 
Will wars ever cease, till all this is counteracted ? ill the infant heart, 
in the absence of any countervailing influence, come to any other result 
than a feverish passion for war? Will the young, thus assaulted, bewilder- 
ed, bedazzled by all these influences, fail to be in feeling or in fact, a 
worshipper of Moloch? While an officer and an epaulette is esteemed by 
mothers and daughters of the gentler sex, as a prize of no mean price in 
matrimony, is it likely that the spirit of war will soon die out of the hearts 
of the young men of our land and world, securing, as it does, not only glory 
in the-ensanguined field, but victory also in a gentler arena? All this 
must be—all this may be changed. The history of the world, now a 
virtual eulogy of war and warriors, must be written anew, and made a 
mirror to reflect aright the guilt and misery inseparable from this custom. 
We must have a new Literature, the literature of e. Public opinion 
on the whole subject must be revolutionized and Christianized, and every 
nursery of sentiment enlisted in the work of reform. Poetry must be exor- 
cised of the foul usurper, and music married immortally to a nobler Lord. 
By faithful instruction, by a careful exhibition of facts, by judicious regula- 
tion of reading, especially by right maternal influence in the impressible 
period of infancy, the power of association must be turned in another direc- 
tion; the sword and the trumpet must be associated with the groans and 
horrors of the battle-field, and waving banners and plumes with the tears of 
widows, and the sighs of orphans; above all, with the abomination of a holy 
God, and the indignant frown of a meek and lowly Savior. Instead of 
the wild, delirious glee, usually awaked by ‘the stormy music of the drum,’ 
we must bring our children to feel the sentiment, familiar to my boyish ear, 


‘I hate the drum’s discordant sound, 
Parading round, and round, and round ; 
To me it talks of ravaged plains, 

And burning towns, and murdered swains, 
And mangled limbs, and dying groans, 
And widow’s tears, and orphan’s moans, 
And al! that misery’s hand bestows, 

To fijl the catalogue of human woes.’ ” 
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ResponsipiLity or Lirerary Men ror War.—* Who are responsible 
for the removal of this ignorance and the diffusion of this intelligence ? 
We answer, those especially, who have been chiefly instrumental in giving 
false impressions of war heretofore. The masses in every age and com- 
munity, take their impressions of war from men of letters, who have 
written its histories, composed its songs, and trumpeted the fame of the 
warrior through the world. ‘Genius, learning and taste, prostituted here- 
tofore to the service of war, must furnish the needful antidote to its wide- 
spread poison. ‘They must strip off the rich and gorgeous drapery which 
genius has thrown around its manifold abominations, dissect its rotten 
cored philosophy, expose its heartless sophistries, and silence its cold blood- 
edarguments. They must guage, if possible, the dimensions of this gigan- 
tic sin, collect the statistics of its mighty mischiefs for two worlds, and 
paint its atrocities and woes in such colors as shall rouse every Christian 
community to its speedy, utter and everlasting extinction.’ ” 


Responsisitity or Eprrors.—* Especially solemn in this aspect is the 
responsibility of the conductors of the press, m our land and age! One of 
their number said to me the other day, in reference to another topic, “ the 
press can give vitality to any thing!” Aye! and has it not given, and is it 
not now giving, vitality to the demon of war? I would not, for ten thou- 
sand worlds, have on my conscience the responsibility of some men connec- 
ted with the press, whose daily effusions are stimulating to more fury the 
war spirit of the world ! Would to God, my voice to-night could reach 
every man stationed at the press, that mightiest lever of mere human 
power, and make the subject appear to him as it does to God, and holy 
angels, and every Christian fully imbued with the spirit of the Gospel, that 
under the influence of these convictions he might picture, reason, expostu- 
late, ‘ give line upon line,’ till the masses would see the cost, the horrors 
and the influences of war aright; till they would be brought to abandon 
the worship of ‘ Moloch, god of war,’ to pagans; till nominal Christians 
and ministers would learn to denominate this devil by his right name, and 
see that they cannot consistently drink both ‘the cup of the Lord, and the 
cup of devils!’ ” 


III. Cartes Sumner’s Appress before the Phi Beta Kappa Society 
of Harvard University, Aug. 1846. 


This address, though not professedly on the subjeet of peace, does 
virtually plead our cause from its opening to its close, and exhibits some 
of our views with so much precision and force, that we cannot refrain from 
quoting a few paragraphs. 


THE PRECISE Opsect or PEAce—not to assert an abstract principle, but to 
abolish a custom or institution —“ The same spirit of humanity snl justice, 
which animated Channing in defence of liberty, also inspired his exertions 
for the abolition of the barbarous InstirutTion of War. When I call war 
an institution, | mean the legalized, technical war, sanctioned, explained and 
defined by the law of nations, as a mode of determining questions of right. 
I mean war, the arbitrator, the umpire of right, the Ordeal by Battle, delib- 
erately continued in this age of Christianity and civilization, as the means 
of justice between nations. Slavery is an institution sustained by our 
private municipal law. War is an institution sustained by the law of 
nations, and the custom of mankind. Both are relics of the early ages, 
and have their root in violence and wrong. 

“ And here the principle, already considered, that nations and individuals 
are bound by one and the same rule of right, applies with unmistakable 
force. Our civilization brands the Trial by Battle, by which justice in the 
early ages was determined between individuals, as monstrous and impious ; 
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and it refuses to recognize any glory in the successful combatants. Chris- 
tianity turns from these scenes of strife, as abhorrent to her highest in- 
‘unctions. And is it right for nations to continue a usage, defined and 
established by a code of laws, which is monstrous and impious in individuals ? 
The conscience answers, No. 

“It will be perceived that this view of the character of war leaves undis- 
turbed that sublime question of Christian ethics,—existing only in Christian 
ethics,—whether the asserted right of self-defence is consistent with the 
meekness, the long-suffering, the submission of Christ. Channing thought 
it was. It is sufficient that war, when regarded as an institution, sanction- 
ed by the law of nations as a judicial combat, raises no such question, 
involves no such right. When, in our age, two nations, after mutual pre- 
parations, continued perhaps through many years, appeal to war, and in- 
voke the God of battles, they voluntarily adopt this unchristian umpirage 
of right; nor can either side strongly plead the over-ruling necessity, on 
which alone the right of self-defence is founded. Self-defence is inde- 
pendent of law; it knows no law ; it springs from the tempestuous urgency 
of the moment, which brooks neither circumscription nor delay. Define it, 
give it laws, circumscribe it by a code, invest it with form, refine it by 
punctilio, and it becomes the Duel. And modern war, with its innumerable 
rules, regulations, limitations and refinements, is the Duel of Nations. 

“But these nations are communities of Christian brothers. War is, there- 
fore, a duel between brothers. In this light, its impiety finds apt il- 
lustration in the Past. Far away in the early period of time, where the 
uncertain hues of Poetry blend with the serener light of History, our eyes 
discern the fatal contest between those two brothers, Eteocles and 
Polynices. No scene fills the mind with deeper aversion; we do not in- 
quire which of them was inthe right. The soul says, in bitterness and 
sorrow, both were wrong, and refuses to discriminate between their degrees 
of guilt. A just and enlightened public opinion, hereafter regarding the 
feuds and wars of mankind, shall condemn both sides as wrong, shall deem 
all wars as fratricidal, and shall see in every battle-field a scene from which 
to avert the countenance, as from that dismal duel beneath the walls of 
Grecian Thebes, 

“To hasten this condition of the public mind, Channing beneficently 
labored. With a soul that kindled at the recital of every act of mag- 
nanimous virtue, of every deed of self-sacrifice in a righteous cause, his 
clear Christian judgment saw the mockery of what is called military glory, 
whether in ancient thunderbolts of war, or in the career of modern con- 
quest. He saw that the fairest flowers cannot bloom in a soil moistened by 
human blood. He saw that to overcome evil by bullets and bayonets, was 
less great and glorious than to overcome it by good. He saw that the 
courage of the camp was inferior to the Christian fortitude of patience, 
resignation, and forgiveness of evil,—as the spirit which scourged and 
crucified the Savior, was less divine than that which murmured, ‘ Father, 
forgive them, for they know not what they do.’ 

“With fearless pen he arraigned that giant criminal, Napoleon Bonaparte. 
Witnesses came from all his fields of blood ; and the Pyramids of Egypt, 
the coast of Palestine, the plains of Italy, the snows of Russia, the fields of 
Austria, Prussia, of all Europe, sent forth their uncoffined hosts to bear 
testimony against the glory of their chief, and to call for the abolition of 
that institution in whose service they miserably perished. Never before 
was grand offender arraigned by such a voice, in the name of humanity and 
freedom. The sentence of degradation which Channing has passed, co ed 
as it will be by coming generations, shall darken the name of the warrior 
more than any defeat of his arms, or compelled abdication of his power. 

“By these labors Channing has enrolled himself among the benefactors 
of the world. He has helped the coming of that glad day, which Litera- 
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ture, with generous speech, Commerce, with white-winged ships, and 
Science,with fiery engines of speed, and magical net-work of human thought, 
are all hastening, whenthe inimical distinctions of countries shall disappear, 
when the swollen nationalities of the earth, no longer vexed by the passions 
of mankind, shall subside to one broad level of humanity, ‘ illimitable and 
without bound ;’ as the mountain waves, which seem to peer into the skies, 
sink, when the storm is lulled, to an undisturbed expanse, wherein are 
mirrored the sun and stars, and all the imagery of heaven.” 


Art a Hanp-maip To Peace.—“ Early in life, Allston had a fondness 
for pieces representing banditli ; but this taste does not appear in his later 
works. On more than one occasion, he expressed a disinclination to paint 


-battle-pieces. In so doing, his artistic taste, which did not separate morality 


from art, unconsciously judged the morality of the picture. Lucretius has 
said, in often quoted lines, that it is pleasant, when removed beyond the 
reach of danger, to behold the shock of contending armies :— 


‘ Per campos instructa, tua sine parte pericli, 
Suave etiam belli certamina magna tueri.’ 


But this is a heathen sentiment, which Christianity and humanity disown. 


‘The artist of purest aims feels that no scene of human strife can find a 


place in the highest art; that man, created in the image of God, should 
never be pictured degrading, profaning, violating that sacred image. 

“Were this sentiment general in art and literature, war would be shorn 
of its false glory. Let our poets, our historians, our orators, join with the Ar- 
tist, in saying Vo battle-piece. Let them cease to dwell, except with pain and 
reprobation, upon those dismal exhibitions of human passion, in which the 
lives of friends are devoted, to procure the death of enemies. Let no 
Christian pen, let no Christian tongue, dignifv, by praise or picture, scenes 
from which God averts his eye. It is true, man has slain his fellow-man ; 
armies have rushed in deadly shock against armies ; the blood of brothers 
has been spilled. These are facts which history must enter sorrowfully, 
tearfully, in her faithful record; but let her not perpetuate the passions 
from which they sprung, by investing them with her attractions. Let her 
dwell, with eulogy and pride, on those acts which are noble, true, Christ- 
like in their character. Let these be preserved by the votive canvass and 
marble. But no battle-pieces !” 


IV. Tue Breticat Rerostrory anp Crassicat Review has an able 
article, by Rev. James W. McLanzg, on Christianity in conflict with Politics, 
from which we give a single extract touching 


Nationat Derence.—* Another feature of this policy is its mode of 
defence. The plan with each nation is, to make itself as formidable as 


possible in the means of injuring others, to plant every assailable point 


with the weapons of defence, to draw around itself a fiery cordon, a wall 
of bulwarks and battlements, and to cover the ocean with its floating thun- 
der. In order to sustain this system, an enormous draft is every year made 
upon the resources of the country, which is the more intolerable, from the 
fact that it is unnecessary. There is a better means of defence, and one 
which is encumbered with no such crushing expenditure. A nation may 
ascend to a higher and safer elevation. It may plant itself on the ground 
of sacred regard to justice, and of an unfaltering dependence on God, 
and, consequently, be more secure. It may do this. The same result 
may be found here, as in the case of an individual. A nation may come 
as fully into the securities of right action, may put itself in the same atti- 
tude of trust in God, may stay itself as really upon the Lord, and, as the 
consequence, realize the same peace, the same safety. We say, therefore, 
that there is higher ground of security than that which we are considering, 
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We know, indeed, that, in some very rare instances, it may be the duty of 
an individual to resort to force in order to protect his rights, or secure his 
personal safety ; still, as a general rule, the man who acts justly, and who 
trusts in the Lord, is more secure than he, who, acting unjustly, depends 
on the prowess of his own arm for protection. It is certainly a manifold 
experience that the humble, the upright and the believing, as if shielded 
by an invisible hand, do walk the most safely and the most prosperously 
through the world. If nations will act in the same way, they will find a 
similar result. As long as the Jewish people feared God, and obeyed his 
commands, they were safe; their rights were respected, and no weapon 
formed against them prospered. But when they departed from the Lord, 
and ceased to stay themselves upon him, when they put their confidence 
in the strength of their own arm, and in that of their allies, the enemy 
came in upon them, triumphed over them, and crushed them to the earth. 
There is, then, a safer, a more economical course. Millions of treasure 
are spent every year in sustaining this means of defence. Fleets and 
armies are mustered into being to protect a nation’s rights and a nation’s 
independence. But if any thing like the same amount were expended in 
enlightening the people, in sustaining institutions which promote the order, 
peace, and virtue of the community, a far greater degree of security would 
actually be effected than is accomplished by all the array of force which 
floats upon the sea, or which threatens from a thousand battlements on the 
land. But it is in the application of this mode of defence that its terrible 
character is developed. The expense of it is as nothing when compared 
with the unfathomed evils of war, the destruction of morals, the infliction 
of suffering, and the whirlwinds of death, which follow in its train. Such 
a policy Christianity cannot approve. It is opposed to war, and to all its 
arrangements. It is the advocate of peace. All its influences conspire 
to usher in that day when every sword will be beaten into a ploughshare, 
and every spear into a pruning hook, and when the nations will learn war 
no more.” 


We have restricted ourselves here to a few Orthodor ministers, (many 
more we might give,) because they have hitherto been, we think, more 
neglectful of this subject in the pulpit than Unitarians, and we would fain 
extend the practice indicated by such sermons. No class of men in 
our country have discussed the claims of peace so fully as Unitarian minis- 
ters; and from the published sermons of Rev. Dr. Gannett, Boston, Rev. 
Dr. Putnam, Roxbury, Rev. Mr. Exxis, Charlestown, Rev. Mr. Weiss, 
Watertown, and others, we might, if our limits would permit, give extracts 
that would be highly interesting to all our readers. 

. We cannot refrain from referring especially to two articles on the general 
subject of peace, in monthly and quarterly periodicals, from gentlemen of 
the same faith, writers whose eminent abilities are well known in the lite- 
rary as well as religious world. We refer to a very well written essay in 
the March No. of the American Review, on a Congress of Nations, by the 
Rev. Dr. Dewey, of New York, and another in the Christian Examiner for 
March, on the Moral Evils of War, though in the form of a review of 
Headley’s Napoleon and his Marshals, from the pen of Rev. Dr. Peaxsopy, 
of Springfield, Mass. Dr. Peabody, before the close of his article, deigns 
a passing notice of an author who could so far prostitute the character of a 
Christian minister, an ambassador of the Prince of Peace, as to write two 
large volumes of fulsome, wholesale eulogy on the great human butchers of 
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the last age, men who were instrumental in destroying some six millions 
of their fellow men! 

“Tt is matter of some surprise, that the author, who is understood to be a 
clergymen, should delight in such descriptions, at least, that he should not 
file some small protest against them in the name of the Prince of Peace. 
He seems to be a disciple of the Church militant, and reminds us of the 
old soldier whom Mr. Balwhidder rejoiced to see so thoroughly converted, 
that he ‘read his Bible daily, delighting most of all in the Books of Joshua, 
Chronicles and Kings.’ Should future researches be successful in recover- 
ing the lost book of ‘the Wars of the Lord,’ alluded to in the Old Testament, 
this writer would be the man of all others to translate it, and set forth its 
beauties for the edification of the Christian world.” 

We think it quite time to rebuke such reverend eulogists of the most gi- 
gantic crimes ever committed, and of the most atrocious wrong-doers that 
ever stained the earth with blood, and filled it with lamentation and wo. 
We could wish the rebuke had come from one of like faith with the offen- 
der; but we are glad to have it come from any quarter; and, while the 
cause of peace has nothing to do with the peculiar theology of its friends, 
we must take the liberty, as orthodox men ourselves, of expressing our 
regret and mortification, that preachers of what claims to be a higher and a 
purer faith should, on such a subject as the very theme of the angels at 
our Saviour’s birth, fall so far below the great body of Unitarian ministers. 
Earnestly do we hope that orthodox ministers of every name will, in due 
time, overtake and outstrip them in the advocacy of a cause so pre-emi- 


nently Christian. 





MORE VENGEANCE. 


Tue work of private murder and vengeance has been all along carried 
on in Mexico; but the following is the most cold-blooded and horrid that 
has yet been reported :— 


“ Occasional murders of our men, says a St. Louis paper, have been per- 
petrated ever since we have been in the country, all killed by the lasso. 
The Arkansas regiment of horse, from their having been employed as 
scouts, and occupying the outposts, have been particularly exposed to this 
guerrilla warfare, and have lost four or five of their men. The day 
before yesterday, it was reported, that one of their number had been 
killed by the Mexicans, as he had been missing from camp since the day 
before, when he went out to look for his horse. Search was made for 
the body, and it was found about a thousand yards from our camp, with a 
lasso around the neck, and tied to a prickly pear, having been dragged 
some three hundred yards upon the face through the chapparel. It pre- 
sented a horrible sight ; the name of the young man was Colquitt, a nephew 
of the Senator. The Arkansas men vowed vengeance, deep and sure. 
Yesterday morning, a number of them, some thirty persons, went out to the 
foot of the mountain, two miles off, to an “arreyo’’ which is washed in 
the sides of the mountain, to which the “ pisanos’’ of Agua Nueva had 
fled to upon our approach, and soon commenced an indiscriminate and 
bloody massacre of the poor creatures who had fled to the mountains and 
fastness for security. A number of our regiment being out of camp, I 
proposed to Col. Bissell to mount our horses, and ride to the scene of car- 
nage, where I knew, from the dark insinuations of the night before, that 
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blood was running freely. We hastened out as rapidly as possible, but 
owing to the thick chapparels, the work of death was over before we 
reached the horrible scene, and its perpetrators were returning to the camp, 
glutted with revenge. 

“ Let us no longer complain of Mexican barbarity—poor, degraded, priest 
ridden as she is. No act of inhuman cruelty, perpetrated by her most 
desperate robbers, can excel the work of yesterday, committed by our 
soldiery. God knows how many of the unarmed peasantry have been sac- 
rificed to atone for the blood of poor Colquitt. ‘The Arkansas regiment say 
not less than thirty have been killed. I think, however, that at least twenty 
of them have been sent to their eternal rest. I rode through the chappa- 
rels, and found a number of their dead bodies, not yet cold. The features, 
in every instance, were composed and tranquil, lying upon their backs, 
eyes closed, and feet crossed. You would have supposed them sleeping, 
but for the gory stream which bedewed the turf around them. In some in- 
stances, after the vital spark had fled, in the overflow of demoniac ven- 
geance, the carbine ball dashed out the brains of its clayey victim. Death, 
in all its horrors, I have seen, and been familiar with from boyhood; but I 
could not feel the dread reality before me until Col. B. and myself rode 
down the “arreyo” to where, from the curling smoke, we supposed the 
women and children of these poor creatures were secreted. We rode up. 
Fear and anxiety were depicted upon every countenance—the women 
crowded around us for protection—and, notwithstanding they were not 
more than half a mile from the scene of this murderous butchery, they 
were wholly ignorant of what had been going on. An old female, who 
looked as though she might be the grandmother of the whole, advanced to 
us, and in the most imploring manner, asked us to send back her husband 
and sons from the camp, where they supposed they had all been taken. I 
then told them that I feared their men had been killed. They soon com- 
prehended my fears; and the old woman asked us to lead to the dead 
bodies; and, accompanied by two little boys of about two years of age 
each, we set set out for the scene of murder. 

“The first body we approached, the old woman exclaimed, was a 
caretero—a donde estud los autres? Madre de Dios, adone iremos 2—‘ Where 
are the others? Mother of God, where shall we go?’ We then led them 
to another body, that of a man about thirty years of age, who lay as tran- 
quil as though he was in the sweetest sleep. The little boy, impelled by 
that instinct which seems to lead us into trouble and difficulty ere it is 
ready for us, outstripped his companions, and was the first to reach the 
body. He advanced stealthily to its side, gazed beneath the broad brimmed 
hat, folded his hands upon his breast, and looked with dreaming earnestness 
upon the bloody victim of ill-timed vengeance. The heaving of his manly 
little chest, and the silent tears stealing from his dark eyes, and rolling 
down his cheeks, told too eloquently that the little fellow had lost a friend. 
I said to him in the most soothing tone I could command, ‘Do you know 
that man?’ To which he replied, ‘It is my dear father;’ walked round 
the body, examined the bullet hole in the side, turned away from us, drew 
his sleeves across his eyes, and, without an audible sob or murmur, returned 
to the glen, where his mother, brothers and sisters were waiting to hear the 
tale of their desolation. 

“ No earthly power exists to punish the perpetrators of this horrid outrage. 
Congress, in its wisdom, has refused to sanction executions in the field for 
murders committed here ; and all that can be done is to send the perpetra- 
tors back with disgrace. The army condemns the bloody deed, and, but 
for the age:.cy of Capt. Coffy, of our regiment, who rallied his men, and 
stepped between the victims and their executioners, seventeen others 
would certainly have been killed, who were brought by him into camp. 
Had the Arkansas men, in the first flow of their excited feelings, shot down 
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a Mexican or two in retaliation for their murdered comrade, I could pardon, 
though not justify it; but the wholesale slaughter, I fear, will bring reproach 
upon the whole volunteer force. It was but the act of a few reckless des- 
peradoes, who care neither for God, man, nor themselves.’’ 

We shudder at such a tale of savage cruelty and vengeance; but it is in 
truth a pretty fair specimen of the whole war. In the eye of God, is this 
very butchery worse than the other butcheries perpetrated on Mexican soil 
at the command of our rulers? In what respect is it worse than the wan- 
ton attack on Tampico, the capture of Monterey, or the bombardment of Vera 
Cruz? True, the latter butcheries do not seem to be the work of individual 
revenge; but the deeds actually done are essentially the same, and all from 
motives even worse than those which instigated these butchers from 
Arkansas. They did it to avenge a murdered comrade; but what had 
Mexico herself done to provoke the terrible vengeance we have for nearly 
a year been wreaking upon thousands and thousands of her innocent 
people ? 

Many more details of this war, espccially the horrid scenes of Buena 
Vista and Vera Cruz, must be postponed for future record. We think 
what we have here given, will amply suffice for the present; and devoutly do 
we hope that we shall be able to record, in our next number, the success 
of efforts, understood to be now in progress, for an amicable termination of 
hostilities. Let all Christians pray earnestly for a consummation so de- 
voutly to be wished. 





HOME OPERATIONS. 


AceEncies.—Our Secretary has been for the most part engaged of late 
in New York and Philadelphia, in both which cities we need, and hope in 
due time to have, efficient auxiliaries. We have in each a number of able 
and devoted friends; but they have not as yet formed any organization 
sufficient to call forth the latent peace principle and zeal diffused through 
those communities. They are the chief radiant points for the spread of 
information and influence in this cause all over the land; and we have 
already begun a train of measures to secure this object in due time. 

Our Secretary has, also, prepared a Peace Manvat, an epitome of the 
general subject, an 18mo of 252 pages, designed for circulation first among 
ministers of the gospel, and afterwards in families through the land. It 
is already stereotyped; and, before this reaches our friends, an edition 
of 1000 will have been published. 

The Rev. W. H. Datrymp te, one of our agents, gives an encouraging 
report of his labors the last quarter. He has “visited eleven towns, and 
preached or lectured twenty-six times, besides attending several concerts 
of prayer, and other meetings, where he had an opportunity of directing 
the minds of the people to the subject of peace in connection with the ob- 
ject of the meeting.” He has “uniformly been received with the utmost 
kindness by both pastor and people ;” and we learn that a very good im- 
pression has been made in nearly, if not quite every instance where he has 
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lectured. We are glad to find pastors showing so much approbation, sym- 
pathy and aid to those who are especially engaged in pleading our cause. 


Funps.—We thank our friends for the degree of liberality which they 
have shown of late, yet beg to say that we shall need, before our anniver- 
sary this month, much more than we are likely to receive. We trust they 
will bear this in mind, and forward us all they can before the last Monday in 
May. 

Review oF THE Mexican War—Premium offered of $500.—The Am. 
Peace Society hereby offer a Premium of $500 for the best Review of the 
present War with Mexico ; the Essays to be presented in four months after 
the close of the war, and the Premium, if any Essay is deemed worthy of 
it, #0 be awarded by the Hon. Simon Greentear, LL. D., the Rev 
Francis Wayxanp, D. D., and the Rev. Wiz11am Jenks, D. D. 

The Review should be written without reference to political parties, and 
present such a view of the subject as will commend itself, when the hour 
of sober and candid reflection shall come, to the good sense of fair-minded 
men in every party, and in all sections of the country. The War, in its 
origin, its progress, and the whole sweep of its evils to all concerned, should be 
reviewed, the essay to be not less than 150, nor more than 250 duodecimo 
pages,) on the principles of Christianity, and on enlightened statesmanship ; 
showing especially ts waste of treasure and human life ;—its influence on 
interests of morality and religion ;—its inconsistency with the genius of our 
republican institutions, as well as with the precepts of our religion, and the 
spirit of the age ;—Ats bearings, immediate and remote, on free, popular gov- 
ernments here, and through the world ;—how its evils might have been avovded 
with better results to both parties ;—and what means may and should be adopted 
by nations to prevent similar evils in future. Our sole aim is to promote the 
cause of permanent peace, by turning this war into effectual warnings 
against resorts to the sword hereafter. 

The manuscripts may be forwarded to the subscriber either at 21 Corn- 
hill, Boston, or to M. W. Dodd’s care, Brick Church Chapel, New York. 


By order of the Executive Committee of the Am. Peace Society. 


Gee. C. Becxwitu, Cor. Secretary. 
February, 1847. 


This offer, published at its date in a large number of our most widely 
circulated newspapers, we republish here for present use and future refer- 
ence. We hope the return of peace will soon open the way for this impor- 
tant movement, and doubt not that we shall obtain such a review as we 
want. We know that some of the first minds in the country are already 
engaged in preparing the review; and we may take this opportunity of 
assuring any who may be induced to write, that there will probably be no 
difficulty in disposing of the copy-right of the successful essay to the wri- 
ter’s entire satisfaction. We shall of course wish to control its use for 
gratuitous circulation ; but beyond that, we shall have no desire except to 
have it go in every possible way over the whole land. 











Next ANNIVERSARY.—This will occur on Monday, May 24th, in Boston. 
The public exercises, of which due notice may be expected in the papers, 
will be held at 74 o’clock in the evening of that day; but we hope as 
many of our members as possible will be here at an earlier hour, to attend 
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the business meetings, which will be this year of very special importance. 
The Exec. Com. took the precaution last autumn to consult our members, 
by a circular addressed to them all, on the chief points to be brought in 
official form before them at the coming anniversary ; but, though their re- 
sponses were almost entirely unanimous, nothing has yet been completed, 
and their presence will be necessary for the formal doing of what they have 
so generally expressed a wish to have done. For this purpose, they must 
come to the meeting ; and, as so much may depend on the annual business 
meeting this year in particular, we hope all our members will make a set 
effort to be present. The whole Constitution is to be revised, a new Presi- 
dent chosen, and a full, unequivocal understanding had of the permanent 
policy to be pursued. 

Srpeaxers.—The Rev. Dr. Barrp, well known through the world by his 
travels and labors in Europe the last eight or ten years, is expected either 
to deliver the regular annual address before the Society, or to make a 
speech, along with several gentlemen of distinction, such as Hon. Ricnarp 
Fietcner, and Messrs. Geo. S. Hinnarp and Cuartes Sumner, Esqs., 
to whom we have applied, and who will speak on that occasion, if their 
engagements will permit. *. 
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James Holmes, Auburn, N. H. $1 00 ; James Dean, Burlington, Vt., 5 00 
Publications sold, 2 40 | UO. Brown Fund, Providence, R. I., 50 00 
L. Murray Fund, New York, 100 00 | Publications sold, 2 87 
New York Peace Society, P. J. Gulick, Sandwich Islands, 5 00 
A. G. Phelps, ($50 before) $50 00 W. Parker, Boston, 2 00 
E. J. Woolsey, 50 00 Attleboro’, Rev. J. Crane’sCong., 12 00 
W.E. Whiting, 25 00 Framingham, (over expenses for hall,) 
Thomas Denney, 10 00 by Rev. Mr. Dalrymple, 86 
Samuel Leeds, Jr., 10 00 Wooasocket, R. 1, to cons. Rev. 

W. E. Dodge, 15 00 Joun Boypen, L. M., 20 00 
C. W. Moore, 5 00 Slatersville, R. L., 1 00 
Robert Aikman, 5 00 Waterford, M. Farnum, 2 00 
Hugh Aikman, 5 00 Webster, 3 00 
J. B. Collins, 5 00 Uxbridge, to con. Rev. Joun Or- 

J. B. Parsons, 6 00 cuTTt, L.M 20 29 
Anthony Lane, 5 00 Leicester, 5 25 
8. B. Collins, 4 00 West Boylston, 11 50 
S. W. Wood, 2 00 Sterling, 10 75 
G. N. Bleeker, 3 00 East Douglass, 16 85 
Thos. R. Dale, 2 00 Boylston, 9 22 
R. S. Goff, 2 00 Clintonville, 2 25 
Others, 4 50-208 50 
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Trrms.—Advocate of Peace, monthly, or a double No. once in two months, making 
a volume in two years, One Dollar in advance. 
Book of Peace, 12 mo, 606 pp., $1 00 | Hancock on Peace, . - « $02 
Congress of Nations, 8 vo, large, 2 50 | Dymond on War, i ge ye 
Upham’s Manual of Peace, . . 38{| Sumner’s Oration, ae 20 
Tracts (64 in all) at 12 pp. foracent. A discount for gratuitous distribution. 
Boston, 21 Cornhill, Geo, C, Beckwith, Cor. Sec., W. C. Brown, Assist. Treasurer. 
New York, M. W. Dodd, Brick Ch. Chapel, near the City Hall. 
PHILADELPHIA, Henry Longstreth, 347 Market St. 





PosTacz—same as newspapers, by a decision of the P. M. Gen’l, as conveying news. 
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